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A BLACKFOOT SUN AND MOON MYTH. 1 

The Blackfoot creator is known as Ndpi, Ndpiu, or Ndpioa, 
according to the dialect spoken by the different tribes of the Black- 
foot confederation. Quite extended stories are told of how he made 
the world, and of his adventures, some of which are given in my 
"Blackfoot Lodge Tales." The one given below goes back, appar- 
ently, to a time before the creation of the earth as we know it 
to-day, and treats of an incident in the boyhood of Ndpi. 

The story was related to me by an old Blood chief named Men- 
Zs-td-kos, which means " all are his children," though the word is 
commonly translated "father of many children." M?n-es-to'-kos is not 
less than seventy years old, and perhaps much older. He told me 
that he first heard this tale when he was a small boy, from his great- 
grandmother, who at that time was a very old woman, — so old that 
her face was all seamed with wrinkles, and that her eyelids hung 
down over her eyes so that she could not see. I have not the 
slightest doubt that the tale was told to me in good faith, and it is so 
remarkable that I consider it worth putting on record. It was told 
one night when a number of other old men had been relating stories 
of early times, many of which referred to the doings of Ndpi. 

A long time ago, very far back, before any of these things had 
happened, or these stories had been told, there was a man who had 
a wife and two children. This man had no arrows nor bow, and no 
way to kill food for his family. They lived on roots and berries. 

One night he had a dream, and the dream told him that if he 
would go out and get one of the large spider-webs, such as hang in 
the brush, and would take it and hang it on the trail of the animals 
where they passed, he would be helped, and would get plenty of 
food. He did this, and used to go to the place in the morning and 
find that the animals had stepped in this web, and their legs were 
tangled in it, and they would make no effort to get out. He would 
kill the animals with his stone axe, and would haul the meat to camp 
with the dog travois. 

One day, when he got to the lodge, he found that his wife was 
perfuming herself with sweet pine, burned over the fire, and he sus- 
pected at once that she had a lover, for he had never seen her do 
this before. He said nothing. The next day he told his wife that 
he must set his spider-web farther off. He did so, and caught an 
animal, and brought part of the meat back to camp. The next 
morning he told his wife to go and bring in the meat that he had 
left over in the hills. 

1 Paper read at the Fourth Annual Meeting, December 29, 1892. 
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Now the woman thought that her husband was watching her, so 
when she started she went over the hill out of sight, and then 
stopped and looked back at the camp. As she peered through the 
grass, she saw her husband still sitting in the same place where he 
had been when she left him. She drew back and waited for a time, 
and then went out and looked a second time and saw him still sitting 
there. A third time she came back and looked, but he was still 
there, so she went off to get the meat. 

The man at length got up and went to the crest of the hill and 
saw that his wife was gone. He spoke to his children, saying : 
" Children, do you ever go with your mother to gather wood ? " 
They said : " No, we never go there." He asked : " Where does 
your mother go to get her wood ? " They answered : " Over there 
in that large patch of dead timber is where she gets it." 

The man went over to this big patch of timber, and found there 
a den of large rattlesnakes. One of these snakes was his wife's 
lover. He gathered up wood and made great piles of it and set 
them on fire. Then he went back to the camp and said to the chil- 
dren : " I have set fire to that timber, and your mother is going to 
be very angry. She will try to kill us. I will give you three things, 
and you must run away. For myself, I will wait here for her." He 
gave the children a stick, a stone, and a bunch of moss, and said : 
" If your mother runs after you, and you see that she is coming up 
to you, throw this stick behind you on your trail ; and if she comes 
up with you again, throw the stone back. If that does not check 
her coming on, wet this moss, and wring out the water on your back 
trail. If you do as I tell you, your mother will not kill you nor me." 
The children started off, as he had told them to. Then he went out 
into the brush and got another spider web and hung it over the door 
of the lodge. 

When the woman, a long way off, looked back and saw that her tim- 
ber patch was all on fire she felt very sorry, and she ran back as hard 
as she could toward the lodge, angry, and feeling that she must do 
something. When she came to the lodge, she stooped to go in at 
the door, but got caught in the cobweb. She had one foot in the 
lodge, but the man was standing there ready, and he cut it off with 
his stone axe. She still struggled to get in, and at last put her head 
in, and he cut this off. When he had done this, the man ran out of 
the lodge and down the creek. His children had gone south. When 
the man ran down the creek, the woman's body followed him, while 
the head started after the children, rolling along the ground. 

As they ran away the children kept looking behind them to see 
whether their mother was following, but they did not see her coming 
until the head was close to them. The older of the two, when he 
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saw it, said : "Why, here is our mother's head coming right after 
us ! " The head called out and said : " Yes, children, but there is no 
life for you." The boy quickly threw the stick behind him, as he 
had been told to do, and back from where the stick struck the ground 
it was all dense forest. 

The children ran on, but soon they again saw behind them the 
head coming. The younger said : " Brother, our father said to 
throw the stone behind us if our mother was catching up. Throw it." 
The elder brother threw the stone, and when it struck the ground it 
made a high mountain from ocean to ocean, — from the north waters 
to the south waters. The woman could see no way to pass this wall, 
so she rolled along it till she came to a big water. Then the head 
turned and rolled back in the other direction until it came to another 
big water. 

There was no way to pass over this mountain. As she was roll- 
ing along, presently she came to two rams feeding, and she said to 
them : " Open a passage for me through this mountain, so that I 
can overtake my children. They have passed over it, and I want to 
overtake them. If you will open a passage for me, I will marry the 
chief of the sheep." The rams took this word to the chief of the 
sheep, and he said : " Yes, butt a passage through the mountains for 
her." The sheep gathered and the rams began to butt the moun- 
tains. They knocked down rocks and peaks and cliffs and opened 
ravines, but it took a long time to butt a passage through the moun- 
tains. They butted, and butted, and butted till their horns were all 
worn down, but the pass was not yet open. All this time the head 
was rolling around very impatient, and at last it came to an ant-hill. 
It said to the ants : " Here, if you will finish the passage through 
those mountains, I will marry the chief ant." The chief of the 
ants called out all his people, and they went to work boring in the 
mountains. They bored a passage through the mountains south of 
the Dearborn River. This tunnel is still to be seen, and the rocks 
about it all bored and honeycombed by the ants. When they had 
finished the passage, the head rolled through and went rolling down 
the mountain on the other side. 

The children were still running, and had now gone a long way, 
but after a long travel they could see the head rolling behind them. 
The younger one said to the older : " Brother, you must wet that 
moss ; " and as they were running along they soaked it, and it was 
ready. When they saw that the head was catching up, they wrung 
out the bunch of moss on their trail behind them, and at once found 
that they were in a different land, and that behind them was a big 
water surrounding the country which they had just left. That is 
why this country is surrounded by water. The head rolled into this 
big water and was drowned. 
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When the children saw that the head was drowned, they gathered 
wood and made a large raft, binding the sticks together with willow 
bark, and at a place west of here, where the water is narrowest, they 
tried to sail back to the land that they had left. The wind was 
blowing from the west, and helped them, and they used sticks for 
paddles, and at last they reached the land. 

When they had landed they travelled east through countries occu- 
pied by many different tribes of Indians, to get back to the land that 
they had left, and when they reached this country they found it oc- 
cupied by a different people, the Snakes and the Crows. So the 
youngest boy said : " Let us separate. Here we are in a strange 
country and among a different people. You follow the foot of the 
mountains and go north, and I will follow the mountains south, and 
see what I can discover." So they separated, one going north and 
the other south. 

One of these boys was very shrewd and the other very simple. 
The simple one went north to discover what he could and to make 
people. The smart boy is the one who made the white people in the 
south, and taught them how to make irons and many other things. 
This is why the whites are so smart. The simple boy who went 
north made the Blackfeet. Being ignorant, he could not teach them 
anything. He was known across the mountains as Left Hand, and 
in later years by the Blackfeet as Old Man (Ndpi). The woman's 
body chased the father down the stream, and is still following him. 
The body of the woman is the moon, and the father is the sun. If 
she can catch him she will kill him, and it will be always night. If 
she does not catch him, it will be day and night as now. 

This story though containing an allusion to the whites which is a 
recent addition, is remarkable as giving expression to an idea which 
is commonly found in the folk-stories of Northern Europe, in which 
there are frequent examples of the pursued throwing behind them 
objects which at once form barriers to check the pursuers. It is 
also remarkable for its allusion to the narrow waters to the west, 
which would seem to imply a knowledge of Behring Straits. The 
idea of an animal lover is one common to most Indian tribes. 

The direction taken by the father when he fled I have given as 
down the stream. This word ptn-a-pots means literally down direc- 
tion ; hence, down the stream, or down the river, and, since the 
Blackfeet moved to their present home on the eastern flanks of the 
Rocky Mountains, it has come to mean east, since all the streams 
flow down hill or toward the east. To translate the word as east in 
this connection would be to make the sun and moon travel from west 
to east. 

George Bird Grinnell. 



